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Max Kowalski, His Music and Life 


by Susan Morehead 


Biography 


Max Kowalski was born on August 10, 1882 in Kowal, Poland, but 
the following year his parents emigrated to Germany, where he lived for 
the next 56 years. He studied law, earning a doctorate from the 
University of Marburg. His musical studies included singing lessons 
with Alexander Heinemann in Berlin and composition with Bernhard 
Sekles in Frankfurt. Sekles was a noted teacher of composition who 
taught Paul Hindemith among others. In Das Hoch’sche 
Konservatorium in Frankfurt am Main by musicologist Peter Cahn, 
Kowalski is mentioned as being the “Senior” student in the class of 
composers who studied with Sekles in the early part of the century. 


Among Kowalski’s first publications was Pierrot Lunaire, a song 
cycle using the same text - Hartleben’s translation of the French poet 
Giraud’s work - as Arnold Schoenberg’s well-known composition. 
Kowalski’s songs, unlike Schoenberg’s, fall within the tradition of the 
Romantic lied. In an article by the German critic, H.F. Schaub, Max 
Kowalski is mentioned as a “Meister des deutschen Liedes” or a “Master 
of German song.” 


In fact, Kowalski’s name is hardly mentioned in any magazine 
article or book in Frankfurt. This is puzzling in that he lived and 
composed there for 20 years. Another question is “were all references to 
Jewish composer and writers purged during the Third Reich?” Other 
than in a few biographical entries listed in music encyclopedias, and the 
Schaub article (1952), and his memoriam by H.F. Redlich (1957), 
Kowalski’s name was mentioned only in a very early entry in a book of 
publications by Simrock (1913) and in a paragraph in a chapter on 
Bernhard Sekles in Das Hochsche Konservatorium in Frankfurt am 
Main, a book written by the musicologist, Peter Cahn, whom the author 


met by accident at the Xerox machine in the Frankfurt University 
Music Library on the day after Thanksgiving, 1993. 

The meeting was indeed by chance. After spending many hours 
searching through hundreds of Musical magazines and books, I had 
collected some thirty articles about Alexander Kipnis performances 
throughout Germany. Unfortunately, only one small passage was I able 
to find about Kowalski in a book on the Simrock publishing company. 


I had previously spoken to Igor Kipnis and told him I would be in 
Frankfurt doing this research, he asked me to kindly see if I could find 
anything on his father as he was writing a book about him. Seeing that 
“Kipnis” and “Kowalski” are two close names and I thought I might see 
some articles on Kipnis while searching for Kowalski. I told Igor Kipnis 
I would gladly bring anything I could find concerning Alexander home 
for his research. 


As I approached the Xerox machine to copy the findings from my 
hours in the Library, I saw a tall man at the machine. In German, I 
asked him if he spoke any English. “Yes”, he said, “How can I help 
you?” I replied “Sir, did you ever hear of a composer by the name of 
Max Kowalski?” “Yah” he answered me. “Max Kowalski was a great 
composer and he was also a lawyer, my father was a lawyer and knew 
him well. I even mentioned him in my book in a chapter on the 
composer and teacher, Bernhard Sekles.” 


Soon after, Peter Cahn had found a copy of his book and we 
found the pages on Sekles and copied them for my research. 


For twenty years Kowalski resided in Frankfurt, pursuing 
two careers, law and music. During this period (1913-1933) he 
composed 17 published song cycles (92 songs in all), two short piano 
works, and a musical play, Till Eulenspiegel. 




















Bernhard Sckles 
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Kowalski’s favorite texts were the writings of well-known 
German poets such as Otto Julius Bierbaum (1865-1910), Richard 
Dehmel (1863-1920), Martin Greif (1838-1911), Friedrich von Hagedorn 
(1708-54), Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729-81), Friedrich Nietzsche 
(1844-1900), Conrad Ferdinand Meyer (1825-98) and others. He also 
showed an interest in the writings of the Chinese poet Su Chien-yueh. 


In Germany Kowalski’s works were published by Eos, Leukart, 
Simrock and Universal, and in the United States by Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc. 


Many well-known artists, such as Hans Hotter and Alexander 
Kipnis, performed Kowalski’s works, a fact mentioned by Schaub in his 
article “Max Kowalski”, ZFM cxiii (1952). It would seem that Kowalski 
enjoyed a considerable success in the 1920’s and 30’s although there are 
no records in Frankfurt to attest to his success. 

But it was his misfortune at that time to be Jewish. 


Due to the rising anti-Semitism in Nazi Germany, Kowalski was 
unable to find a publisher in Germany for his compositions after 1933. 
Even with the intervention of his friend and law client, Arnold 
Schoenberg, who tried to convince Dr. Alfred Kalmus of the Kalmus 
Music Publishing Company to consider the song cycles of Max 
Kowalski. 


An interesting thing to note is that Kalmus left Germany for England in 
1936. and even though he managed the same company in England, 
Max’s works were never considered for publication in the 40’s or 50’s 
when Max lived in England. 


The following notarized letter from Arnold Schoenberg’s Paris Hotel 
secured from the Leo Baeck Institute, makes this very evident. (See 
translation on following page.) 


Abschrift. 
Hotel Régina Paris 9.X.33 


Lieber Herr Dr. Kalmus , 


Dr.Max Kowalski - Sie kennen ihn wohl sicher, 
sowehl in Jhrer Eigenschaft als Musikverleger, als auch als 
Musikfreund : der sebr_bekennte_ Komponist feinsinniger und 
wirkupesreicher, Lieder, die seit Jahren in Deut sehtand von 
den ersten SEnzermn. Uberali und immer wieder gesungen werden 
und air yon aeher auch bekannt sind, ~ Dr, Max Kowalski also, 

_wWinsoht, dass ich zu seinen Gunsten bei Jhnen ein Wort sage, 
was ich glaube nicht besser tun zu kénnen, als dureh Anfihrung 
von Tatsachen, Tatsachen , dié auch Jhnen gewiss bestens 

- bekannt sind. 

Es wirde mich sehr freven, wenn zwischen Jhinen und 
Dr. Kowalski, der Jinen neueste Lieder senden wird, ein gutes 
Verlagsvorhaltnis entstiinds. Sie werden sicherlich weite Kreise 
fir sein Schaffen interessioren konnen. 


Hit besten Grissen, Jhr 


gez. Arnold Schoenberg 


Nummer 60 des Notariatsregistera von 3934. 


_ Die vorstekende Abschrift stimnt mit dem mir vorgelegenen Ori-= 
ginaiachraiben wirtlich tibersin, 





ater 


From the Leo Baeck Archives, New York City. 


Letter from Schoenberg to Kalmus: 
Hotel Regina October 9, 1933 
Dear Dr. Kalmus, 


Dr. Max Kowalski -- you surely know him well -- not only in 
your business as music publisher, but also as a friend of music; 
the very well-known composer of sensitive and richly effective 
songs, which for years in Germany have been sung by the best 
singers everywhere, again and again, and have because of that 
been well-known to me, -- And so Dr. Max Kowalski wishes 
that I say a word to you in his favor, which I believe that I can 
do in no better way than by presenting the facts/circumstances 
with which you are certainly well acquainted. 


It would please me very much if a good business relationship 
were to arise between you and Dr. Max Kowalski when he 
sends you his newest songs. They will certainly be able to 
bring a wide circle of interest for your business. 


With best greetings, 
Arnold Schoenberg 
"The letter above has been certified authentically transcribed 


word for word." 
Frankfurt am Main October 30, 1933 (Notarized) 


Despite all of the personal friends and well-known contacts that 
Max Kowalski may have had, this era of Nazi Regime prevented him 
from having any companies publish his works. During this period in 
Germany, 1933-38, Kowalski was forced to copy and recopy his music 
each time a singer expressed an interest in singing his works. He would 
even transpose the material for a singer with a higher or lower voice 
than the original Keys. 


In the manuscript copy of three of the ten songs from his 
Japanische Friihling the cover page includes a dedication to “Nora” who 
was evidently an alto. 


In all, Kowalski wrote at least 8 song cycles during this period 
(1933-38) including songs on themes of Chinese, Japanese and Jewish 
poetry and even a cycle of children’s songs. 


By 1938 Kowalski was barred from practicing law because he was 
Jewish. Then, he was sent to Buchenwald in connection with the 
"actions" after the ''Reichsprogromnacht" (Kristallnacht) on 11 
November 1938. It is probable that he was arrested in Thuringia, near 
Buchenwald. As one archivist presents: 


”Kowalski was given the prisoner number 21609 but a few weeks later, 
on the 27" of November 1938 he was released as Number 195 out of 445 
Jews who were released on that day.” 


No one is sure, not even his daughter Vera, whom I interviewed 
between 2000 and 2007, who it was who sent Kowalski the monies or 
ticket to emigrate to London, but interestingly, he did have two 
brothers, Oskar and Bernhard, mentioned in the dedications to some of 
his songs in Pierrot Lunaire. Both brothers had left Germany ahead of 
him, eventually settling in the United States (Oskar) and Brazil 
(Bernhardt). (Source: Archive of the Buchenwald Prisoners, 
Buchenwald Memorial Concentration Camp.) 


Altogether, Kowalski lost 17 members of his family in the camps 
including Annie, his former wife and mother of his only child, a 
daughter, Vera. In interviews with Vera, the story of her mother’s 
tragic death was revealed. Annie Kowalski was imprisoned and escaped 
only to be re-captured and re-imprisoned. So distraught by this, she 
committed suicide on the day before her family was to secure her 
freedom. 


After Kowalski’s release, he went to London, England where he 
found work singing in the chorus of a South London Synagogue. He 
also taught music privately as well as continued to compose musical 
works. He lived under extremely difficult personal and financial 
conditions. 


During the seventeen years from his emigration to England until 
his death on June 4, 1956, Kowalski wrote 17 more song cycles, totaling 
over 64 songs (one cycle does not mention the number of songs it 
comprises). The thematic material used in these works includes Arabic, 
East Indian, Persian and Japanese influences along with such favorite 
German authors as Rainier Maria Rilke (1875-1926), Hermann Hesse 
(1877-1962), Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900), Conrad Ferdinand Meyer 
(1825-1898), and Friedrich Holderlin (1770-1843). However, he was 
unable to find a publisher for these later works, although they were 
widely performed in concerts and radio broadcasts. We cannot be sure 
what the reason was, whether postwar anti-German sentiment, or just 
anti-Semitism, but in any case it was not due to lack of trying. 


In 1948 Max Rudolf, manager of the Metropolitan Opera and a 
friend of Max Kowalski’s, had orchestrated five selections from the 
Pierrot Lunaire cycle. A letter from Rudolf to Kowalski, shown below, 
was found in the Leo Baeck Archives. 
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E , Max Rudoif - 
706 Riverside Drive 


; a AY. is ve New York 31, N.Y. 


June Sth, 1948 


Dr.Max Kowalekd 
22 Adamson Road 
Landon Ny ¥e3e 
England 


Dear Dr .Kowalaki, 

Pleuse, forgive the delay in anawering your letter 
of (ey 6the It reached me when I wee on tour with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, I returned to New York three weeks ago but waa ke pt 
terribly buey and, much te my Fegret, had to negloet ny private cor- 
reeapondence. [I ema permanent member of the managerial etaff of the 
Metropolitan Opera, being the head of what you would call in German 
"kuenatYerischea Betriebsbusro". This in iteslf is a Pull time job, 
in addition to my musical activitios, 


About eix yearea ago I wea e resident of Chicago 
and accompanied Mr.Hana Alten when he aang your Pierrot songs. izter 
Solomon, American conductor, happened to hear these songe.s. He then 
Wae the director of the FWA Crohestra of Chicage and suggested te 
have the senge arranged for orchestra, wines he would have Itked te 
Féerform a mumber of selected Songs in one of his symphony concortas 
Unfortunately the plan never materialized, because the orchestra wan 

_ debanded shortly after. I put the seore SWay e 


When that young lady came from England and sang 

for me she mentioned your name, which made o9 reneaber tho oréhéatration. 
I must admit that I hed almost forgotten it but then I thought it would 
be @ good idea to aend the acore to you. If you think it is worth while, 
Pleage, keep lt; if not, feel frea to threw it Aday. It is the only ; 
Bcores and no parts have been copied, AB you will see, I arranged five 
Songe of the cycle. a thought that thia selection would have been well 
aulted for a rendition on a Symphonic program, Hewevay I want to teil 
you that T am very fond of the whole cycla. 


To-morrow I ahall mail the score under éeparata 
Sover; I ehall enclose the copy of a few revinws which ay tell you 
about oy work at the Metropolitan Opera. 


Tt may interest you to know that ay father-in-law, 
Dr.ddolf Eder(heimer), is living in Chicago. I visited him recently, and 
he looked quite well; for a muaber of youre he hae heen busy writing a 
book on Philecophy, My gon, by the way, ie following the footsteps of 
both grand-fsthers; he just finished his sasend term in Lew School, 


Perhaps, sow: time during the winter, you will see 
my tama in the window of a music store. I have written a textbook, The 
Grammy of Conducting", snd my Publisher(G.Schirme} tella me that to pies 


with Be shipped to England. 
“WAY Cod 
May Si 


With beet wishes and kindest rogarda, 





ORE Ha re rarer a eG ———<——- 


This letter, dated 1948, is significant in that other letters to 


Kowalski from Rudolf including Christmas cards were written in 
German. Max Kowalski may have used this letter (which clearly states 
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that Rudolf felt Kowalski’s music was important enough to orchestrate 
personally) as a way of proving worth when he approached publishing 
companies in the last years of his life. 


In his book, The Inextinguishable Symphony, Martin Goldsmith 
features the story of the last Jewish Kulturbund orchestral concert, 
April 7, 1938, in Frankfurt. Evidently Max Kowalski had a very 
important involvement with the Kulturbund, an organization that 
existed for a brief period (1933-1938) in Frankfurt, Germany, during 
the Nazi Regime. During that concert Kowalski's orchestrated songs 
were performed by the operatic Bass Wilhem Guttmann with the 
Kulturbund orchestra. 


There is a wonderful chapter in the middle of this book, relating 
certain things about Kowalski that only his friends and audience could 
have known. The book is a mixture of researched material and oral 
tradition which was derived from interviews and experiences with 
Goldsmith’s musical family who were members of the Kulturbund. 


Goldsmith describes the last program with an account of the 
pieces performed, mentioning that Kowalski’s orchestrated songs were 
from a Heine cycle, and a beautiful poem read by Max Kowalski in a 
farewell speech to his great friends of the Kulturbund and the audience. 


There is a discrepancy concerning musical selections which were 
programmed on this last program which bothered me enough to speak 
to Martin Goldsmith about it. His book contained information that 
conflicted with my own programs which I had in my data. Mr. 
Goldsmith did not argue with me about this but he explained where he 
found his information and I explained where I found mine. I also faxed 
him copies of the cover and the program. Knowing that he is a busy 
man, I did not expect an answer anytime soon and as I suspected, he 
never wrote back. 


Max Kowalski’s personal copy of the last Kulturbund Orchestral 
Recital, fronts piece and the program, are located in the Leo Baeck 
Institute. I am grateful for their permission to use this material. This 
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program does not include a Heine cycle but four separate songs, each 
from a different song cycle and arranged by Richard Karp. 


The pieces were programmed: 
1. Serenade, lyrics by Paul Verlaine; 


2. Gleiche Sehnsucht, lyrics by Tomonori 845-905; 


3. Meine kleine Schwester, lyrics by Klabund; 
4. Ein Lied an Gott, lyrics from the Hassidic translated by Ludwig Strauss 


It almost seems as though Kowalski had hand-picked the best 
songs from each cycle. The last song was unusual in that the theme was 
religious. The frontispiece and program follow in the next two pages. 
One possible explanation for the change in the programming is that 
Max Kowalski knew that the end of the Kulturbund performances was 
drawing near. 


The climate had become one of fear and change and even the 
Kulturbund musicians who had entertained Jewish and Nazi audiences 
knew there wasn’t much time left. Kowalski may have first chosen the 
Heine Cycle, in order to satisfy the people who regularly were in charge 
of censoring programs. 


Something may have made Kowalski change his mind about the 
programming and he did a complete turnaround, programming four 
different works from four different song cycles because at that point, he 
didn’t care about complying with their censoring, which would have not 
allowed for the inclusion of “Ein Lied an Gott” (A Song to God) and 
“From the Hassidic”, both of which had distinctly religious overtones. 


Maybe Kowalski may have thought “What harm can it do to 
break a few rules now?” Some readers could even speculate that this 
was a political statement. Several months later, he was barred from 
practicing law and then arrested and sent to Buchenwald Concentration 
Camp. 
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JODISCHER KULTURBUND RHEIN-MAIN 


im Reidisvarbend der Jidischen Kulfurbiinde in Deutschland 





Donnerstag, den 7. April 1938, 20 Uhr 


Westend-Synagoge 
Freiherr vom Stein Strafe 


Orchesterkonzert 
des versiarkten Orchesters der Jidischen Kulfurbiinde 
Sits Frankfurt a. M. 72 


Leifung: 
Generalmusikdirektor | 
Professor Julius Priwer 


Solisten: 
Wilhelm Gutitmann (Bariton) 
Theo Ratner (Vicline) 


€ 
Preis 20 Pfg. 








Cover to the last orchestral concert of the Jewish Kulturbund, 
Frankfort, Germany. Found in the Leo Baeck Institute, New York City. 
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Vortragsfolge 


Ouvertire zu aJer Nordstern« 7 


Symphonie Espagnoie . - hemes dee 


Allegro — 
Andante 


Rondo — 


Salist Theo Rainey 





Vier Lieder os abs 4-44 Sy Se aoe 


Serenade 

. Gleiche Sehnsucht 
Maine kleine Schwaster 
Ein Lied an Gott 


Aria des Miller aus Luisa Milter« 
Antpinche des Schiechi kan Je: Be 
aus ,Gianni Schicchi« ri 


Ballade des Nelusko . 
aus Die Afrikanarin* 


PAUSE 


“Symphonie No. 5 @-moil . 


(1840-169 
; Andante — Altegro con anima 
P te ws Andante canfabile 
, Allegro moderato 
Andanie maesioso =— Allegro vivace 





- ‘» Giacomo Meyerbeor 


sere. Meyarbeer - 
(3791-1864) 


- Edouard Lalo 
(1823-1892) 


mi as Rowald 
. ) Bi. 


- Giuseppe Verdi 
(1853-1901) 
» Giacomo Puocini 


{1853-3924} 


(1791-1854) _ 


*. Peter |. Jechihowsty . 














The last Kulturbund Program on which Kowalski’s orchestrated songs 
were performed. From the Leo Baeck Institute, New York City, NY. 
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Locating the music 


Locating the Pierrot Lunaire song cycle was not difficult. I first 
discovered it in the music department of Foyle’s Bookstore in London, 
and subsequent research unearthed copies at Harvard Music Library, 
the University of Texas Library, the Cleveland Public Library, and the 
Lincoln Center Library in New York City. These libraries also 
possessed copies of Op. 23, 13, and 16. While traveling in Europe, I 
made many inquiries to music antiquarians and old book sellers in 
England, and to several music libraries in Frankfurt, but with little 
success. With the exception of Pierrot Lunaire which has been located in 
both libraries and music shops, this “Master of German Song” had no 
legacy but a few published works to be found in a small number of 
libraries. 


In October and November of 1995 I visited Lincoln Center 
Library, London’s Victoria Station Library, Foyle’s Bookstore in 
London, the Frankfurt University Music Library and Petrol’s Music 
Shop in Frankfurt. The only music that could be located in this city, 
where Kowalski spent most of his life was Pierrot Lunaire, Op. 4 (1913), 
Fiinf Marienlieder, Op. 12 (1927), Sechs Gedichte von Paul Verlaine, Op 
13 (1928), and Fiinf Lieder, Op. 16 (1931). A visit to the Library of 
Congress in Washington, D.C. turned up the following works: Op. 3 
(two keys), 5, 7, 8 (two Keys), 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17, and the Zwei 
Klavierstucke, Op. 6. This brought the holdings available to a total of 
fifteen published cycles. 


As far as the manuscript cycles, until Michael Kowal, Kowalski’s 
nephew in the United States sent me a few of his holdings, I had two 
sets of unnumbered manuscript editions in my possession. These 
consisted of two incomplete parts of the song cycle Japanischer 
Friihling: 6 songs in high keys and 3 in low keys. 


The first set of the Japanische songs in the high key was originally 
given to me in 1975 by one of my teachers, Deborah Taylor, who found 
them while searching for Polish songs for me to use in a vocal audition 
for a Polish cultural organization. Miss Taylor located them in a used 
music bin in Patelson’s Music Shop in New York City and gave them to 
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me but when I realized that they were written in German and not 
Polish, I felt they might not be appropriate and shelved them. For 
many years, they were forgotten. 


The second set of three songs in the lower key was discovered in 
Petrol’s Music Shop in Frankfurt in November 1995. They were also in 
manuscript, but the handwriting, not as neat as in the earlier copies, 
might have been rushed or possibly that of a student. 


Also in 1995, I spoke with Igor Kipnis, the well-known 
harpsichordist and son of the famous Russian bass Alexander Kipnis. I 
wished to find out what the younger Kipnis knew about his father’s 
performances of the works of Max Kowalski as stated in the H. F. 
Schaub article (1952). I learned from him that he had never heard of 
Max Kowalski and was unaware that his father had ever sung his 
music. I also learned that he had given most of his father’s memorabilia 
to the Special Collections Department of the Margaret Munger Music 
Library at Boston College. 


I traveled to the Leo Baeck Institute where a large holding of Max 
Kowalski’s materials are located. There, I spent several hours looking 
over boxes of cards and photos and articles concerning the composer’s 
life in Germany, and also in London. (The correct place to find his 
memorabilia is in the Max Kowalski Collection: AR7049 at the Leo 
Baeck Institute, New York.) 


From the Leo Baeck collection, I discovered a picture of 
Alexander Kipnis on which the singer had written a warm and friendly 
inscription to “Dr. Max Kowalski, a great tone painter.” I was so 
excited by this discovery that I asked to copy it then and there. I 
immediately faxed the picture to Igor Kipnis who replied, “My father 
gave out many autographs which does not mean my father knew Max 
Kowalski personally or ever performed his music.” I felt deflated by 
this statement but not defeated. 
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Autographed picture to Kowalski from Kipnis calling him a 
“Great Tone Painter.” From Leo Baeck Institute, NYC. 
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Later in the same year of 1995, I traveled to Boston in order to 
examine the Kipnis Memorabilia and Sheet Music Collection, where I 
found one volume of the Pierrot Lunaire. This was an important finding 
in that it showed not only that Kipnis had owned at least this Kowalski 
song cycle, but also where he had bought it. A decal on the back of the 
music showed that Kipnis had originally purchased it from Hans Riedel, 
a sheet music dealer in Berlin. 


Although Hans Riedel is now deceased, his shop in Berlin is still 
run by his family. It was his grandson Wolfgang Riedel who helped 
considerably in locating and quickly sending copies of some of the out- 
of-print early song cycles to me in the spring of 1997. I had previously 
contacted Leuckart Publishing Company in 1996 requesting a few of the 
out-of-print early cycles from their archives in Glonn, Germany. After 
many months of telephone calls and faxing, the cycles finally arrived. 
This was an extremely arduous process. 


I called Igor Kipnis again to let him know that the Opus 4, Pierrot 
Lunaire of Max Kowalski was part of the Alexander Kipnis personal 
collection located in the Special Collections of the Margaret Munger 
Library at Boston University. 


He then replied to me, “Just because the Kowalski cycle is in his 
collection, this did not mean he ever owned Kowalski’s music or ever 
sang Kowalski’s songs.” By now, after performing and playing through 
some of the Kowalski cycles, I had become aware of the musical find 
and was now hoping to prove Igor Kipnis wrong. 


A few weeks later, when the rest of the copies I had requested 
from Leo Baeck arrived, hundreds to be exact, I discovered a copy of a 
Steinway Concert Series recital program in Berlin, performed by 
Alexander Kipnis, in which several Kowalski songs were listed at the 
end of the program. 


I quickly telephoned Igor Kipnis to inform him of and to fax him 
a copy of that program. I also alerted him to the fact that V. Ernst 
Wolff, who not only sang the entire Pierrot Lunaire cycle for the 
Columbia Masterworks 78 recording, but also accompanied himself at 
the piano, was also the accompanist for this particular Kipnis program 
in Berlin. 
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Victor Ernst Wolff was a friend of Kowalski’s and always wrote 
him very cordial letters. 


This meant that not only did Alexander Kipnis sing the Pierrot 
song cycle, but Kipnis programmed the Kowalski songs last on the 
concert, a very important thing to note because a recitalist will usually 
program the very best for the end of their concerts. 


In addition, through his association with Wolff, Alexander Kipnis 
was extremely likely to have known Kowalski personally. 


By 2000, I had finally succeeded in acquiring a complete collection 
of the published works of Max Kowalski. Still missing from my 
collection were several unpublished manuscripts of songs composed 
between 1934 and 1938 before he was interned in Buchenwald; and nine 
cycles composed between 1939-54, while living in London. I assumed at 
that time that these were in the possession of the family and this was 
correct. His daughter, Vera Parselle and her cousin, Michael Kowal, 
both had them in their own personal collections. 


Several new important events came about since the writing of my 
first article of 2000 on Max Kowalski. The most important thing was 
that during my stay in London at the International Conference on 
Jewish Music in June 2000, I was able to meet for the first time Max 
Kowalski’s daughter, Vera Parselle and her husband, David. 


This was a high point in my life. I was able to actually see and 
speak to the daughter of man whose works and story inspired many 
years of my life. 


From Vera, I learned that Max Kowalski had had a wonderful 
existence in pre-WWII Germany as copyright lawyer, composer, music 
critic and theorist. He was a very popular personality in Frankfurt, 
having many musical friends; he was the “darling” of many popular 
Wagenerian singers of the time. Many of them came to him with poetry, 
asking him to write beautiful songs for them to sing. Even in London 
despite his struggle financially, he was able to remarry and have a 
musical life during the 40’s and 50’s, being visited often by artists 
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Monzert-Girektion: L. T = ub os, Bertin W 30, Sidbbensir. 12 - Ferneuf- & 6 Cornelius 1775 





Bridervereinshaus 
Donnerstag, 7. Februar 1935, abends 8,15 


Lieder-Abend 


Atexanoer KIPNIS 


Dr. V. ERNST WOLFE 
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and musicians. Frequently, Hans Hotter coached with Kowalski, when 
he came to London to sing in Covent Garden. 


I would like to sum up the experience of locating and acquiring 
the Kowalski song cycles during more than twelve years of research. 


I was very fortunate to have received two Lila Wallace/Reader’s 
Digest educational incentive grants through my art school, which 
afforded me the chance I needed to find out for myself just how difficult 
it would be to finish the Kowalski compilation of his song cycles. 


Trips to London and Germany followed but all I could find in 
Frankfurt, the town where Kowalski had lived all of his youth and most 
of his adulthood, were two manuscript songs, found in a used music bin 
in Petrol’s Music shop. 


These were two of the songs from the Japanische, which I already 
had in my possession but they were in lower Keys and dedicated to 
“Nora” who was obviously an Alto. 


What I did find was that Max Kowalski had one song cycle still 
being printed and sold from 1912 to this day, Pierrot Lunaire, Opus 4, 
which for some reason was and still is popular enough to be included in 
the original Publisher’s catalogue. In Foyle’s Music Store in London, I 
was able to buy another copy of Pierrot. I was also able to get it in the 
United States at Patelson’s in New York City and by ordering it from 
my good friend, Victoria Griswold, proprietor of the Plainfield Music 
Store, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


This was an enigma. How is it that for a composer’s one work to 
have such longevity, almost a century, and yet nothing else was in print. 
How could it be that only one work of this composer could have such 
longevity, while nothing else was still in print? I felt that this must 
carry some musical weight to it. With the help of different accompanist 
friends, I began working on Kowalski cycles and I programmed my 
favorites into recitals. I began to receive excellent critiques from other 
performers as well as my audiences. 
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Most of my artist friends and audiences knew how dedicated I 
have been in bringing the music of Max Kowalski to the public view, at 
times with a vigilance if not to say obsessive but after performing and 
singing the cycles I have become convinced my work is justified by the 
favorable reactions from my past audiences. 


One person that I set out to convince was Dr. Walter Foster, a 
voice teacher who specializes in German Art songs and opera, and who 
just happens to be the owner of a publishing company, Recital 
Publications in Huntsville, Texas. 


Fortunately, Dr. Foster was already acquainted with the one song 
cycle, Pierrot Lunaire, which is still in print, and he saw merit in it. 
Seeing that I had someone willing to listen to me, I then introduced him 
to the rest of the 17 song cycles which I had collected from so many 
places across three countries. 


Knowing that Dr. Foster was interested in reprinting some of the 
cycles, I then put him in touch with Michael Kowal, not only Kowalski’s 
nephew but also an English professor and German translator. By 2005, 
Recital Publications had reprinted 11 of the originally published 17 
Kowalski song cycles in ten books, which included Michael Kowal’s 
translations. Kowal and I are both acknowledged in these publications. 
In the United States, the reprints can now be found at 


www.recitalpublications.com 


In the Journal of Singing, Judith Carman did a very fine critique 
on both Pierrot Lunaire (Opus 4) and Sechs Liebeslieder aus dem 
Rokoko (Opus 11) in their Spring 2006 edition. This is a journal 
published four times a year by the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing, a nationwide organization with thousands of readers, 
particularly voice teachers, music coaches, music librarians and 
students of singing. 


Recordings 


During my many years of research I met and worked with many 
interesting people who have helped me to locate copies of the Kowalski’s 
song cycles. The first wonderful item was my obtaining a 1936 
Columbia Masterworks recording of the German baritone Victor Ernst 
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Wolf singing the entire twelve songs of Pierrot Lunaire while 
accompanying himself on the piano. This is a truly rare 78 and its 
discovery has an unusual history. 


The three-record set was found at Peters and Norbeck, a 78 
record specialty company located in Woodstock, New York. Prior to 
this discovery, exhaustive inquiries had failed to turn up anything in 
record stores in New York City, Long Island, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. The Pierrot recording arrived from Woodstock in top 
condition but lacking a record jacket. 


I first learned of this recording quite by chance. An online 
acquaintance, Robert Finn, from Ohio who was a music critic, had been 
visiting a colleague in Buffalo who was also a collector of old 78 
recordings. While visiting his colleague he noticed a 78 record jacket to 
the Pierrot Lunaire of Kowalski. Knowing of my research, he asked his 
friend about it he and found that the cover was empty. Eventually 
Robert Finn’s friend kindly sent me the cover and I now had the 
complete set. 


Prior to 2000, I personally sang and recorded the six Japanische 
in the high keys with pianist Angela Manso. I brought these songs on 
cassette with me to play for the audience of musicologists at the London 
conference. These selections would be in addition to the Pierrot Lunaire 
recordings I had made from the rare 78 LP Columbia Masterworks of 
V. Ernst Wolff. 


When I gave my paper at the International Conference of Jewish 
Music in July 2000 in London, I arranged that all in attendance would 
have copies of the 12 page paper and I would talk about the music itself 
and play examples for the audience to hear. 


In my visit to Vera Parselle the day before my paper was to be 
given, she presented me with two cassettes of music. On each side was a 
song cycle of her father’s. Although they had been recorded from old 
acetates from the late 40’s and 50’s and missed a few songs because of 
damage, they were still very clear and proved to be excellent examples 
of his music so I included some of them in my talk. 
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Through contacts I made at the International Conference, I was 
eventually able to connect with a famous musicologist named Peter 


Gradenwitz, who resided in Tel Aviv, Israel. 


He had known the critic H. F. Schaub, who had interviewed 
Kowalski in 1954 for a German music magazine. What came across in 
this article was how impressed the writer was with Kowalski’s positive 
and spirited personality. He couldn’t believe that a man who had lost so 
much could be so well adjusted and happy. 


In 2000, I called Mr. Peter Gradenwitz and spoke to him about 
Max Kowalski on several occasions. I sent him my original article 
which I had delivered in London and he read it and gave me his 
opinion. 


Mr. Gradenwitz chided me by saying “How could you write an 
article about Max Kowalski and not mention his being Schonberg’s 
lawyer, representing him in litigation with the Frankfurt Opera 
Company in order to make the premiere production of Von Heute auf 
Morgen a success?” My answer to this was that I had concentrated on 
Max Kowalski and his musical achievements. The story of his legal 
work and his representing Schoenberg in litigation with the Frankfurt 
Opera in that Opera’s premiere production could be the topic of 
another article. 


Mr. Gradenwitz said he would be bringing my article with him 
when he lectured in Europe and I felt very good that he might mention 
my work and findings. I tried to call him back a month later but his wife 
said he was still in Europe lecturing. I got very busy in the coming 
months and found I had forgotten to follow up with the musicologist. 


By now, the year was 2001. I called and got his wife, who told me 
he had died. I felt very sad on hearing this news. Not only was this the 
passing of a great musicologist and writer, but also someone who could 
have been a special resource, in that he had so much knowledge of 
Schoenberg and Kowalski’s friendship and their work together. He was 
also quite witty and a fine conversationalist. He was 91 at the time of 
his death. 
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In the following year, I became acquainted online with Michael 
Richter, a man who runs a few classical music websites out of 
California. Mr Richter had become especially interested in the works of 
Max Kowalski, and had created a website with the Pierrot Lunaire cycle. 


This site presented the same 78 recording of Kowalski’s Pierrot 
Lunaire performed by Wolff. I sent him a CD made from one of the 
cassette recordings I had received from Kowalski’s daughter in 2000. 
The CD contained all but two of the 12 songs from Pierrot Lunaire sung 
by Hans Hotter with Michael Raucheisen at the piano. Richter was 
pleased with this, and for a few months hosted a website with both 
performances side by side with the text to each song so that people could 
listen and compare each performance. 


Two more singers were also represented on the acetate recording 
for Kowalski. Otto Von Rohr recorded Fiinf Lieder nach Holderlin and 
Sieben Lieder nach Texten von Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, with Wolfgang 
Rudolf on piano. Sieben Lieder nach Rilke was sung by Willy Berling 
with Walter Faith on piano. Like the Hotter recordings, they were 
recorded between the years 1948 and 1954. Evidently they were 
produced in order to assist Max Kowalski in his attempts at finding a 
publisher. These three song cycles, unlike the Pierrot Lunaire, remain in 
manuscript. 


Between 2006 and 2007, I began a recording project using two of 
my favorite Kowalski song cycles. This included Opus 1, Sechs Lieder 
(1913) and Opus 16, Fiinf Lieder verschiedener Dichter (1931). Both of 
the cycles consist of poetry by various authors and contrasting styles as 
well as different degrees of dramatic intensity and as usual, the need for 
vocal agility. 


I have performed the Opus 12, Fiinf Marienlieder (1927), in 
concert, and am considering this for a possible recording, as well as 
doing a complete version of the entire Japanischer Friihling (10 lieder 
1934-38), six of which I have performed often, and recorded with 
Angela Manso several years ago. 
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Recently, I acquired through the internet a wonderful recording 
of the German Operatic Bass, Paul Bender (1875-1947). The last three 
songs on his collection are from Max Kowalski's Pierrot Lunaire. 

Bender's accompanist is the same Michael Raucheisen who 
accompanied Hans Hotter on the acetate recordings of the Kowalski 
manuscripts. This CD was listed last in a 10-CD Opera Collection 

found at www.symposiumrecords.co.uk and was purchased for 
approximately $27.00. 


In search of biographical information 


Max Kowalski died over forty-two years ago. He was twice 
married, but both wives are also dead. His married daughter died 
January 30, 2007. She and her husband were childless. That leaves only 
Michael, the composer’s nephew who is unmarried and without 
children. This is the end of the family. 


Years ago, in November of 1997, in my search to locate living 
relatives of Max Kowalski, I traveled to London to conduct research at 
the London Hall of Records. Hours were spent looking for wills, to no 
avail. 


I was also interested in who might hold the copyrights to the 
cycles in case I intended to record them. Written inquiries were made 
to the Performing Rights Society, which had listed an heir to his 
publishing rights, but no response was received and at the time, no 
name was provided. At that point I thought that finding any of this 
information might also help me to find the members of Kowalski’s 
family who were still alive. 


Fortunately, a British attorney in London, Victor Tunkel was 
most helpful in locating the original Kowalski death notice in the Jewish 
Chronicle. Kowalski’s home address was listed as 22 Adamson Road in 
the Swiss Cottage section of London which I visited on my last evening 
in London. Victor Tunkel also placed an advertisement in the Jewish 
Chronicle requesting any friends or relatives to supply information 
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about Max Kowalski. Regrettably there were no answers to the ad, but 
because of Tunkel’s interest in Jewish music, a new and surprising lead 
came about. 


In the first week of November 1997, Tunkel and his family visited 
New York City to attend the Voices of the Ashkenaz Conference, 
sponsored by the New York Jewish Theological Seminary. This 
conference featured various workshops and concerts held in several 
places in the city. A concert scheduled at the Goethe Haus was to have a 
performance of a Kowalski work in it. 


Victor Tunkel happened to attend this concert and heard three 
songs from Kowalski’s Pierrot Lunaire, sung by a cantor from New 
Jersey. When I spoke to Tunkel a few weeks later, I learned that 
Kowalski’s nephew had attended the concert. I asked him if he had 
approached the nephew but unfortunately, he had already left. 


I was eventually able to locate the nephew, Michael Kowal, a 
retired professor of English at the City University of New York, when I 
discovered a large file of German memorabilia concerning the 
Kowalskis at the Leo Baeck Institute in New York City. 


This file contained over three hundred documents in German, 
including letters, postcards, pictures, and Kowalski’s own published 
critiques of well-known compositions as well as a last known address to 
a Kowalski in Queens, New York. I looked up the Kowalski in Queens 
in the telephone directory and called. The voice at the other end was 
Michael Kowal’s mother who told me to call back on the week end when 
he would visit. Of course I did this and that is how I learned of his 
existence and his cousin, Vera, Kowalski’s only child. 


A study of Kowalski’s compositions also provides insight into his 
life and character. His choice of texts and his compositional style — in 
the German Romantic tradition — are revealing. The vocal lines are 
beautifully written and at times technically difficult, depending on the 
treatment of the text. The piano accompaniments also require some 
sophistication, particularly when they are “painting” the text or in 
counterpoint with the voice. 
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Equally revealing are the dedications, many of which are to 
chamber music artists; the composer Max Reger; his mother ; his first 
wife, Annie; his brothers, Oskar and Bernhard; his teacher, Bernhard 
Sekles; and a noted pianist, Alfred Hoehn. In addition, his Opus 2, Die 
Sonne Sinkt, was dedicated to his voice teacher Alexander Heinemann, a 
well-known chamber music singer of the day. 


Conclusion 


It is difficult to understand why Max Kowalski’s songs had been 
overlooked for over five decades and were almost unknown to singers of 
our time. Obviously he achieved a degree of recognition during his 
lifetime, as evidenced not only by the large number of works which were 
published, but also by the favorable mention by critics such as Schaub 
and Redlich, not to mention performances and recordings by well- 
known singers such as Alexander Kipnis, Hans Hotter, Heinrich 
Schlusnus, Joseph Schwartz, Marie Ivogun, Victor Ernst Wolff and 
others. 


Kowalski’s rising reputation as a composer was abruptly 
shattered in 1933, the beginning of an era of lunacy and degradation 
that German people today still have difficulty acknowledging. The 
years of the Nazi regime brought not only death and ruination to many 
Jewish artists, but also burning and censorship of books, manuscripts 
and other works of art. 


The fact that Kowalski continued to compose after 1933, despite 
misfortune and disappointment, gives proof of a strong inner spirit and 
a faith in life. Thirteen years after he fled to England, German critics 
remembered him, and later honored him before and after his death in a 
1952 article by H. F. Schaub where he was called “a Master of German 
Song.” 


The unearthing of recitals and programs in which his music has 
been orchestrated and performed by well-known singers must indicate 
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something about Kowalski’s importance to the era of Romantic Music. 
Knowing that greatness may be very subjective and not wanting to rely 
only on the opinions of the German critics Schaub and Redlich, I sent 
copies of Pierrot Lunaire to Samuel Adler, a noted composer, teacher of 
composition and student of Hindemith’s. Adler was most impressed. 


Finally, Kowalski’s oeuvre indicates a breadth of vision and of 
interests, embracing not only German poetry, but also French, Arabic, 
Japanese, Chinese, Persian and even children’s song texts. He was able 
to adapt his style to the meaning of the text, evidence of an unusual skill 
and sensitivity which is generally the hallmark of great song writers. 


Whether or not Kowalski was a great composer remains to be 
seen and heard, but it is beyond doubt that his compositions deserved 
better than the oblivion to which they have been consigned. 


One very early mention of a Kowalski performance in Europe, by 
the Pan Artes Ensemble under the direction of the German Opera 
director Errico Fresis, took place on October 23, 1999. This was a 
concert and subsequent recording of both the Schoenberg and the 
Kowalski Pierrot Lunaire cycles, using the same instrumentation for 
both pieces. 


Now that Recital Publications has initiated the reprinting of the 
Kowalski song cycles, there is hope that performing artists will find 
Max Kowalski’s works to be an excellent choice for them when 
programming lieder. The pieces have already had good reviews, and 
this is promising. 


When I spoke to Mike Richter for permission to use his name, he 
mentioned that a tenor named Volker Vogel had performed the Pierrot 
Lunaire in Europe a few times after a friend in Zurich, Ann Beckmann 
had seen the site and ordered the cycle for them perform. 


I have already recorded Opus 1, and am placing it online as a 
digital offering through CD Baby and their affiliated digital companies. 
This includes over 50 digital companies throughout the web. This will 
mean that the Kowalski name will be presented in hundreds of new 
places, which I am hoping will cause some attention to the presence of 
his musical works. 
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One thing I am certain of, is that through educating others to Max 
Kowalski’s music and his life story, I have been able to bring some 
change in my life and in the lives of others who have heard his beautiful 
songs, and heard the story of how a man who had so much and lost so 
much, nevertheless kept working and writing his songs for others to 
sing. 


This is a story that has given me the strength to do many things I 
never knew I could do, and I am eternally thankful for this. 


Susan Morehead 
Dec 26, 2008 





Note received from Walter Foster, the Publisher of the Kowalski 
reprints with a complimentary set of the 11 Song Cycles, Opus 1-11. 
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Catalogue of Max Kowalski’s Works 


Published Works 

Op. 1 Sechs Lieder (1913) Simrock 

Op. 2 Die Sonne Sinkt, Drei Gedichte von Frederich 
Nietzsche (1913) Simrock 

Op. 3 Sechs Gesange (1913) Simrock 

Op. 4 Zwolf Gedichte aus Pierrot Lunaire (1913) Simrock 

Op. 5 Drei Lieder auf Gedichte von Martin Greif (1915) 

Op. 6 Zwei Klavierstiicke (1913) Simrock 

Op. 7 Drei Balladen von Conrad Ferdinand Meyer (1914) 
Leukart 

Op. 8 Drei Gedichte von Martin Greif (1914) Leukart 

Op. 9 Vier Lieder vierscheidener Dichter (1916) Simrock 

Op.10 Sechs Lieder auf alte Gedichte (1914) Simrock 

Op. 11 Sechs Lieder aus dem Rokoko (1921) Simrock 

Op.12 ~~ ‘Fiinf Marienlieder (1927) Leukart 

Op.13 Sechs Gedichte von Verlaine (1928) Leukart 

Op.14 = Fiinf Gedichte von Hermann Hesse (1931) 
Zimmerman 

Op.15 = Sechs Gedichte von Klabund (1930) Zimmerman 

Op.16 = Fiinf Lieder verschiedener Dichter (1931) Leukart 

Op.17 = Sechs Lieder aus dem westostlichen Divan von Goethe 


(1934) Universal 
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Unpublished Manuscripts 


Op. 18 Sieben Gedichte von Hafiz (1933) 

[Op. 19] Japanischer Friihling (10 lieder) (1934-38) 
[Op. 20] Vier zusatzliche Lieder (Japanese verse) (1934-37) 
[Op. 21] Fiinf Jiidische Lieder (1935-37) 

[Op. 22] Drei zusatzliche Jiidische Liede (1935-37) 

[Op. 23] Zwolf Kinderlieder (1936) 

[Op. 24] Sechs Heine-Lieder (1938) 

[Op. 25] Zwolf Lieder von Li Tai Po (1938-39) 

[Op. 26] Ein Liederzyklus von Omar Khayyam (1941) 
[Op. 27] Acht Lieder (Hafiz) (1948) 

[Op. 28] Sieben Lieder (Meyer) (1949) 

[Op. 29] Sechs Lieder (Hélderlin) (1950-51) 

[Op. 30] Sieben Lieder (Rilke) (1951) 

[Op. 31] Sieben Geisha-Lieder )(1951) 

[Op. 32] Sechs Lieder auf Indischen Gedichte (1951-52) 
[Op. 33] Fiinf Lieder (George) (1952) 

[Op. 34] Sechs Lieder auf arabischen Gedichte (1953-54) 


Two Piano Works are not listed: Ein Tango fur Vera (1933) 
Ein Slow Fox Trot fur Vera (1933) 


I have inserted opus numbers, in chronological order, for these works, 
after discovering that Kowalski had himself labeled Sieben Gedichte von 
Hafiz as Op. 18 in the manuscript I was given by Kowalski’s daughter. 
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Discography 


Max Kowalski: 7 Lieder nach Texten von Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, 
Otto von Rohr, (Bass), Wolfgang Rudolf (Klavier), True Tone 
Recording Co., 160 West 73rd St., New York, 12“ LP, o. J. 


Max Kowalski: Sieben Lieder nach Rilke, Willy Berling (Bariton), 
Walter Faith (Klavier), True Tone Recording Co., 160 West 73rd St., 
New York, 12” LP, o. J. 


Max Kowalski: Pierrot-Lieder, Hans Hotter (Bass-Bariton), Michael 
Raucheisen (Klavier), True Tone Recording Co., 160 West 73rd St., 
New York, 12” LP, o. J. 


Max Kowalski: 5 Lieder nach Hoelderlin, Otto von Rohr (Bass), 
Wolfgang Rudolf (Klavier), True Tone Recording Co., 160 West 73rd 
St., New York, 10” LP, o. J. 


A Clown Behind the Masques of Music, Eine Auswahl von vier 
verschiedenen Vertonungen von sieben Gedichten aus ,,Pierot lunaire“; 
darin u . a.: Max Kowalski, Auswahl aus op. 4, mit Edith Urbanczyk 
(Mezzo-Sopran) und Dunja Robotti (Klavier), Musicaphon, 
B00005LZS0, Juni 2001. 


Symposium Opera Collection 10: Paul Bender Sings 

PAUL BENDER (1875-1947) Recordings from 1907 to1933 ... Previously 
unpublished: Pierrot Lunaire (Kowalski) - No.2 Raub, No.4 Der Dandy & 
No.10 Die Laterne. April 29, 2003 


Other Sources 


Source: Archive of the Buchenwald Prisoners, Buchenwald Memorial 
Concentration Camp for Kowalski’s arrest and release. 


Source: The Leo Baeck Institute, New York for the holdings Max 
Kowalski’s personal memorabilia found in the Max Kowalski 
Collection: AR7049. 


Source: The Gaylord Music Libraries, for the obituary for musicologist, 
Peter Gradenwitz. 
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Weather-Beaten Sail-More and Hester/Voice and Lute as well as Songs of 
JJ Niles with Angela Manso on Piano. The latest project is to record all of 
the Kowalski works. So far this includes “ Suzi More Sings Max Kowalski 
(1882-1956)” Opus 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 12, 16 and 19. Several more CDs of Kowalski 
should be produced within the next year including Opus 7.8, 9, 10, 11 and 
13. 
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Epilogue (by Emilio de Gogorza - pseud.) 


I got in contact with Susan Morehead when I published recordings of the 
baritone Ernst Wolff in my former blog (Emilio's Blog - Living with 
historical records) in 2016. She then sent me her article from 2008 which is 
given here. It reflects her passionate commitment for the composer Max 
Kowalski and the story of finding out informations about him over a span of 
many years. The contemporary witnesses she met and interviewed are now 
all dead, as I think. This makes her informations the more valuable and 
worth preserving. 


Susan Morehead did not only collect memories but she also tried to trace the 
forgotten works of the composer, who was successful in his time but was 
virtually forgotten, before she began tracing his estate. She then also 
managed that his works were again (or for the first time) published, so that 
this composer can be discovered now by contemporary singers and today's 
audiences. At last she also promoted his work as a singer herself and 
performing artist, when she recorded many (or all?) of his songs and cycles 
and made premiere recordings of many of his works. They can be found at 
https://mysuzimore/audio. I hope that this work is fruitful and that Max 
Kowalski will not be forgotten and also be sung and recorded by other 
singers of today and tomorrow. 


As I publish these days the first recording of Kowalski's Pierrot Lunaire by 
the baritone Ernst Wolff on my archive.org account, I would like to correct 
an error and an ambiguity that has occupied me for a long time, but which 
now has been resolved: The baritone and pianist Ernst Wolff is not identical 
with the Pianist and accompanist of singers like Alexander Kipnis, Ernst 
Victor Wolff. From the book "Living Musicians" from 1940 by David Ewen, 
published by H.W: Wilson Company New York and also available on 
archive.org, I can provide the following information: 


Ernst Wolff was born on March Ist, 1908 in Baden Baden (Germany) and 
was at a young age already conductor at the Opera of Frankfurt am Main 
(where he must have met Max Kowalski, who lived in Frankfurt then). In 
1933 he was forced to give up his post because he was Jewish. He soon went 
to the USA and began giving concerts as a singer in which he accompanied 
himself. He recorded for Columbia since ca. 1935 and made a few LP 
recordings for Folkways in the 1950s. The date of his death is not known to 
me. 
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Ernst Victor Wolff was born in Berlin on August 6, 1889 and studied 
piano and harpsichord at the Scharwenka conservatory and the Berlin 
University. He worked as a soloist with orchestras and in solo recitals. He 
was also Jewish and went to America in 1935, where he again appeared as a 
soloist but also became an estimated accompanists for several singers. He 
recorded for Columbia and Musicraft. On Victor he was harpsichordist in 
the recording of Bach's Mathaus-Passion with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 


This article was published in different locations in the worl wide web before. 
I thank Susan Morehead for the allowance to publish her text here on my 
account, too. I have left the "design" of the text unchanged but did a few 
little orthographic corrections and added a table of Content on page 2. 


28.1V.2021 
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